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THE 

CONDITION  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 


UNDER  THE  PRESENT  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM. 


By  Miss  Ida  M.  Van  Ettkn. 


HE  curse  pronounced  against  Adam 
for  his  transgression  of  the  Law  was 
said  to  have  been  that  he  should  "earn 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow," 
while  the  woman  was  condemned,  "in  sor- 
row and  pain,  to  bring  forth  the  -sons  of 
men." 

But  our  modern  economic  system  has, 
in  the  case  of  a  vast  and  increasing  num- 
ber of  women,  thrown  the  double  bur- 
den of  both  penalties  upon  them.  They 
have  not  ceased  to  be  the  mothers  of  the 
race,  but  have  also  been  obliged  to  be- 
come bread-winners,  and  under  worse 
conditions  and  accompanied  with  greater 
privations  and  suffering  than  any  other 
class  of  workers. 

Under  justly  ordered  social  and  indus- 
trial conditions,  women  would  not  be- 
come wage-earners  at  all,  except  from 
choice;  and  their  great  and  increasing 
numbers  in  the  industrial  ranks  at  the 
present  time  is  an  additional  evidence  of 
the  disordered  and  anarchistic  state  of  so- 
ciety. But  since,  under  the  present  in- 
dustrial system,  they  have  become  a  per- 
manent factor  in  industry,  their  condi- 
tion, wages,  hours  and  physical  fitness  for 
the  different  kinds  of  work  in  which  they 
are  employed,  as  well  as  their  relations 
and  duties  to  other  wage-earners  and  to 
the  labor  movement  in  general,  is  one  of 
the  most  vitally  important  questions  of 
the  time; 

Their  utter  lack  of  organization,  com- 
bined with  natural  timidity  and  helpless- 
ness, has  left  them  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  their  employers  in  the  matter  of  wages 


and  hours.  Their  cheaper  labor  is  a  con- 
tinual menace  to  wages,  and  their  en- 
trance, in  any  considerable  numbers,  into 
a  trade  or  calling  is  invariably  followed 
by  a  lowering  in  its  rate  of  wages. 

In  their  ignorance  of  the  interdependent 
interests  of  wage-workers  they  have  be- 
come the  competitors  of  their  own  hus- 
bands, fathers  and  brothers,  and  uncon- 
sciously the  ally  of  the  manufacturer  in 
lowering  the  condition  of  their  class. 

In  all  occupations  we  see  examples  of 
this.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  two  women 
were  employed  as  ticket-sellers  on  the 
elevated  railroad  in  Brooklyn,  receiving 
$1.50  per  day,  while  the  men,  whose 
places  they  had  taken,  had  been  paid 
$1.75.  The  superintendent  of  the  road 
was  interviewed,  and  declared  that  the 
women  were  as  efficient  in  these  posi- 
tions as  were  the  men,  therefore  pre- 
sumably worth  just  as  much  to  the  road. 

The  result  will  either  be,  that  men's 
wages  will  come  down  to  $1.50  per  day, 
or  that  women  will  entirely  supplant 
the  men.  In  the  latter  case,  they  will  re- 
ceive $1.50  but  a  very  short  time;  they 
will  soon  be  working  for  $1.00  and  75 
cents  a  day,  until,  after  a  few  years,  we 
shall  be  hearing  about  the  "poor  white- 
slaves" on  the  elevated  roads.  I  believe 
that  women  would  make  as  good  ticket- 
sellers  as  men,  and  have  a  perfect  right 
to  apply  for  and  secure  these  places,  but 
they  have  no  moral  right  to  beconle  a 
factor  in  reducing  wages. 

There  is  today  no  cheaper  labor  attain- 
able that  that  of  women  and  children, 
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and  many  grades  of  goods  are  made  more 
cheaply  by  them  than  they  could  be  man- 
ufactured in  the  States'  prisons  ;  while 
they  are  willing,  and  do  work  longer 
hours  and  under  worse  sanitary  condi- 
tions than  any  State  would  permit  in  its 
penal  institutions.  "To  work  as  prison- 
ers for  crime"  would  bring  no  new  hor- 
rors to  the  minds  of  the  average  work- 
ing-women of  our  large  cities.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  prove  a  respite  to  most 
of  them. 

What  a  significant  commentary  upon 
the  wages  of  the  sewing-women  of  New 
York  City  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that 
ladies'  and  children's  underwear  is  manu- 
factured at  a  less  cost  in  that  city  than 
is  possible  in  Canada,  with  its  extremely 
low  rents  and  cheaper  cost  of  living  in 
general!  The  manufacturers  of  these 
goods  in  New  York  City  supply  not  only 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  those  of  South  America  and 
Canada. 

The  census  of  1880  showed  an  increase 
of  1,105,000  over  the  whole  number  em- 
ployed in  industry  in  1870.  Of  this  num- 
ber one-fourth  are  women  and  children. 
The  number  of  children  at  work  in  1870 
was  739,164;  in  1880  ft  was  1,118,000,  or  a 
little  less  than  one-sixth  the  whole  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  country.  Sixty-six 
per  cent,  of  the  employees  in  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  New  York  State 
and  five-sixths  of  the  operatives  of  the 
cotton  and  woolen  mills  of  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire  are  women 
and  children. 

The  availability  of  women  as  workers 
in  manufacturing  establishments  has  been 
brought  about  chiefly  by  the  great  change 
in  the  methods  of  production  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years. 

The  increased  use  of  so-called  labor- 
saving  machinery,  the  massing  of  men 
together  in  huge  factories,  and  the  conse- 
quent subdivision  of  labor,  has,  by  lessen- 
ing the  need  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
workman,  largely  led  to  the  employment 


of  women,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  being 
rapidly  supplanted  by  the  still  worse 
paid  children. 

This  influx  of  women  and  children  into 
large  numbers  of  trades  has  been  fraught 
with  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
to  themselves;  it  has  reduced  them  as 
workers  to  the  most  miserable  conditions. 
I  doubt  if  the  industrial  history  of  any 
class  of  people,  at  any  period  of  time, 
could  furnish  instances  of  greater  injus- 
tice, oppression  and  suffering  than  that 
of  the  200,000  working-women  of  New 
York  City.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
wages  have  long  since  passed  the  limit 
which  would  allow  them  to  live  in  de- 
cency and  comfort.  Inhumanly  long 
hours  of  labor  and  starvation  wages  are 
the  rule  with  the  great  majority  of  work- 
ing-women. 

Improvements  in  the  means  of  produc- 
tion have  brought  no  advantage  to  the 
women-workers,  although  they  have  in- 
creased the  product  of  their  labor  a  hun- 
dred fold.  On  the  contrary,  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  unemployed,  they  have 
only  tended  to  still  further  lower  their 
wages.  This  is  especially  shown  in  the 
various  trades  dependent  upon  the  needle. 
The  following  extract  from  the  eighth 
census  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
the  statistics  of  the  sewing-machine  will 
show  that  the  eleventh  census  is  not  the 
only  partisan  one: 

"The  invention  of  the  sewing-machine  has 
opened  avenues  of  healthful  (?)  and  profitable 
(?)  industry  to  thousands  of  industrious  fe- 
males. It  has  added  a  positive  increment  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  .  .  .  Among 
the  branches  of  industry  which  have  been  sig- 
nally promoted  by  its  introduction  is  the  man- 
ufacture of  men's  and  women's  clothing, 
which  in  the  four  cities  of  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati  amounted  to  over 
forty  and  one  quarter  millions  of  dollars." 

We  have  only  to  glance  at  the  condi- 
tion, wages  and  hours  of  the  20,000  sew- 
ing-women of  New  York  to  determine 
what  share  labor  received  of  these  enor- 
mous profits. 

From  the  time  that  Hood  wrote  his  im- 
mortal "Song  of  the  Shirt"  until  the  pres- 
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ent,  whenever  the  poet  or  novelist  hats 
wished  to  depict  the  extremest  depths  of 
human  misery,  he  has  drawn  his  charac- 
ters from  the' ranks  of  this  industry.  The 
Commissioner  of  Labor  of  New  York,  in 
his  third  annual  report,  in  speaking  of 
the  condition  of  sewing-women,  says: 
"To  my  own  personal  knowledge  there  is 
a  degree  of  want,  misery  and  degradation 
existing  among  the  working-women  living 
in  these  tenements  which  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  describe.  No  words  of  mine 
can  convey  to  the  public  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  truly  awful  condition  of 
thousands  of  these  suffering  people." 

I  have  principally  given  conditions  as 
they  exist  in  New  York  City,  as  I  am  nat- 
urally most  familiar  with  these,  but  the 
same  conditions  prevail  in  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  and  in 
all  cities  are  tending  in  the  same  direc- 
tion; while  in  many  small  towns,  which 
become  manufacturing  centers,  even 
worse  conditions  are  found.  I  need  cite 
only  the  mill  towns  of  the  East  and  the 
cigar  industry  in  Binghampton. 

LONG  HOURS. 

Long  hours  prevail  to  a  frightful  and 
practically  unchecked  extent  among  wom- 
en-workers. 

I  think  I  can  claim,  without  fear  of 
honest  criticism,  that  fully  one-half  of 
the  working-women  of  New  York  work 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day.  Of 
course,  a  less  number  of  hours  consti- 
tute a  day's  work  in  a  factory,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  women's  trades,  night 
work,  done  at  home,  is  the  rule.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  hat,  cap  and  glove- 
making,  neckties,  passementerie  and  sus- 
pender-makers, ostrich  feather  workers 
and  the  various  sewing  industries  which 
are  so  largely  done  under  the  "sweating 
system." 

A  woman  shirt-maker  recently  testified 
before  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration 
that  she  worked  eleven  hours  a  day  in 
the  shop  and  four  hours  at  home,  and  that 
tile  highest  wages  she  had  ever  made  was 


$6  a  week.  Another,  that  she  worked 
from  4  A.  M.  to  11  P.  M.  Cloakmakers 
state  that  twenty  hours  a  day  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  workday  in  their 
trade.  Some  members  of  the  Cloakmak- 
ers' Union,  a  few  months  ago,  during  a 
tour  of  investigation  among  the  "sweat- 
ing" shops  on  the  East  Side,  found  men 
and  women  working  at  one  and  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Ostrich  feather  workers  have  told  me 
that  the  sewers  and  curlers  in  the  busy 
season  often  work  until  midnight,  and 
then  arise  at  4  o'clock  to  finish  their  al- 
lotted task  of  night  work. 

The  saleswomen  in  New  York,  espe- 
cially those  on  the  East  Side  and  in  the 
stores  frequented  by  the  working  popu- 
lation, are  another  class  of  working- 
women  among  whom  long  hours  prevail 
to  an  injurious  extent.  And  although  the 
night  work  is  not  continuous,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  other  classes  of  working- 
women,  other  conditions  existing  in  this 
avocation  render  it  equally  fatiguing  and 
dangerous  to  women. 

During  the  holiday  season  nearly  all  the 
stores  remain  open  from  8  A.  M.  to  9  and 
10  P.  M.,  while  those  on  the  East  Side 
are  open  every  Saturday  until  late  at 
night  and  often  on  Sundays.  When  we 
take  into  consideration  that  saleswomen 
are  obliged  to  stand  from  8  o'clock  until 
after  11  at  night,  with  only  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  in  the  busy  season  no  time 
at  all,  for  lunch,  we  can  realize  something 
of  the  physical  and  nervous  strain  it  must 
be  upon  the  young  girls  who  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  the  saleswomen.  It 
is  simply  an  inhuman  day's  work.  The 
effects  of  such  a  day's  work  was  graph- 
ically told  me  by  a  saleswoman,  who  said: 
"It  is  usually  11  o'clock  before  the  last 
customer  leaves  the  store  on  Saturday 
night,  and  then  it  takes  an  hour  or  more 
to  arrange  our  stock.  As  most  of  us  live 
a  long  distance  from  the  store,  it  is  nearly 
always  1  or  2  o'clock  before  we  reach 
home.    Then,  tired  out  with  the  week's: 
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hard  work,  ending  with  such  a  superhu- 
man workday  on  Saturday,  we  usually 
lie  in  bed  on  Sundays  until  noon,  or  later. 
Thus  we  have  no  day  of  recreation,  only 
week  after  week  of  hard,  uninterrupted 
toil." 

Another  evil  of  these  long  hours  in 
stores  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  many  very 
young  children  are  employed  in  them, 
greater  even  than  in  the  factories,  as  the 
Factory  Laws  do  not  apply  to  mercantile 
establishments.  These  children  are  obliged 
to  go  home  in  the  cars,  on  the  elevated 
road  and  often  to  cross  ferries  alone  and 
at  midnight.  Thus,  while  the  hours,  bad 
as  they  are  for  adults,  simply  mean  for 
the  children  either  an  early  death  or  a 
blighted  life,  both  physically,  mentally 
and  morally. 

The  foreman  of  a  cigarette  factory  in- 
formed me  that  the  young  girls  in  this 
trade  often  came  to  the  factory  at  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  a  piece  of 
bread— their  breakfast — in  one  hand,  and 
holding  out  the  other  for  work.  At  this 
trade,  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  and  de- 
moralizing for  women,  young  girls  work 
all  day  without  any  intermission.  When 
I  urged  them  to  utilize  the  half  hour  for 
lunch  to  take  a  short  walk  in  the  open 
air,  they  said  "they  were  too  tired  to 
make  the  effort." 

In  view  of  these  facts,  can  we  wonder 
at  the  fierce  competition  among  working- 
women,  at  the  number  of  unemployed,  or 
at  the  many  tragedies  which  almost 
weekly  shock  the  newspaper  readers  of 
large  cities?  Such  as  this,  taken  from  the 
morning  papers  of  New  York:  "A  woman, 
after  many  weeks  of  fruitless  search  for 
work,  one  morning  crawled  through  the 
skylight  of  her  dreary  attic  home  and 
dashed  herself  to  death  on  the  stones  of 
the  street  below."  Again:  "Another 
woman,  also  looking  for  work,  walked 
the  streets  with  her  little  babe  until  it 
died  in  her  arms  from  cold  and  exposure." 

"Another  mother,  with  the  want  star- 
ing her  in  the  face  that  comes  from  the 


want  of  work,  calmly  administered  poison 
to  her  children,  sat  by  their  bedside, 
watched  them  die,  and  was  taken  thence 

to  the  cell  of  a  mad-house." 

These,  you  will  say,  are  exceptional 
cases,  and  so  they  are.  But  wno  shall 
chronicle  the  vast  mass  of  misery,  suf- 
fering and  despair  that  lie  behind  and 
make  these  exceptional  cases  possibilities 
in  this  nineteenth  century  and  in  a  Chris- 
tian city?  But,  stranger  still,  while  these 
women  were  being  driven  to  despair  and 
death  by  the  want  of  work,  other  women, 
by  the  hundreds  and  thousands,  all  up 
and  down  the  avenues  and  streets  of  that 
great  city,  in  the  factories,  the  stores  and 
tenement-house  workshops,  were  working 
as  though  it  were  a  vital  necessity  that 
one  woman  should  do  the  work  of  ten- 
working  as  though  there  were  no  dearth 
of  anything  in  all  the  world,  only  a  dearth 
of  workers. 

And  so  it  must  be,  while  one  woman, 
by  working  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  a 
day,  does  the  work  of  two  women,  must 
these  tragedies  in  the  lives  of  working- 
women  be  enacted.  And  nothing  but  the 
educational  power  of  organization  can 
teach  these  women  the  folly  and  crime 
of  long  hours. 

FACTORY  LAWS. 

In  England  and  many  of  the  United 
States,  mercantile  establishments  are  in- 
cluded in  the  operations  of  the  factory 
laws,  which  also  prohibit  women  from 
working  more  than  sixty  hours  per  week. 
If  these  provisions  were  incorporated  in 
the  factory  laws  of  every  State  and  rig- 
idly enforced  by  providing  a  sufficient 
number  of  intelligent,  zealous  factory  in- 
spectors, both  men  .and  women,  it  would 
effectually  do  away  with  the  long  hours 
of  saleswomen  and  check  the  overtime 
work  in  all  industries.  In  New  York 
State  the  factory  laws  only  prescribe 
sixty  hours  per  week  for  minors  and 
women  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
Thus  the  law,  for  even  this  class  of  work- 
ers, is  easily  evaded  by  false  statements 
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as  to  age,  etc.  Last  winter  the  Working 
Women's  Society  of  the  City  of  New 
York  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Legislature 
providing  for  women  factory  inspectors, 
including  mercantile  establishments  in 
the  operations  of  the  factory  law,  and  lim- 
iting the  hours  of  labor  for  all  women  to 
sixty  per  week.  It  gained  the  wom- 
en factory  inspectors,  but  the  clauses  re- 
lating to  mercantile  establishments  and 
hours  of  labor  were  defeated. 

The  Society  will,  however,  introduce 
these  amendments  to  the  factory  law  at 
the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature, 
and  I  would  most  earnestly  urge  the  dele- 
gates to  pursue  a  similar  course  in  their 
respective  States.  In  respect  to  wise  and 
efficient  factory  legislation  and  inspec- 
tion, England  and  the  Eastern  States  of 
our  country  are  already  very  much  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Middle  and  Western  States. 

Regard  for  the  future  of  the  race  de- 
mands that  a  law  limiting  the  hours  or 
labor  for  women  to  sixty  per  week  should 
be  passed  in  all  the  States  where  it  is  not 
already  on  the  statute  books, 

THE    SWEATING  SYSTEM. 

Any  review  of  the  condition  of  women 
workers,  however  brief,  would  be  incom- 
plete without  an  exposition  of  the  "sweat- 
ing" system— a  system  which  thrives 
upon  the  ignorance  of  the  newly-arrived 
immigrants,  the  miseries  and  misfortunes 
of  the  very  poor  and  upon  the  helpless- 
ness of  women  and  little  children,  which 
pays  no  regular  rate  of  wages  and  has 
no  prescribed  hours  of  work. 

The  "sweater"  is  only  possible  under  a 
competitive  system  of  industry.  He  is 
the  natural  outcome  of  cupidity  and  the 
intense  desire  for  large  profits  and  quick 
returns  on'  the  one  side  and  the  want, 
misery,  degradation  and  ignorance  of  the 
workers  on  the  other. 

Neither  capital  nor  skill  are  requisite 
for  a  sweater,  only  the  heartlessness  and 
cunning  of  a  slave  driver.  He  is  usually 
one  of  the  workmen  who  saves  enough 
money  to  hire  a  room    in    a  tenement 


house,  buys  or  rents  a  few  machines,  for 
which  he  charges  his  employees  three 
dollars  a  month,  obtains  a  supply  of  work 
for  some  large  manufacturer  of  cloaks  or 
ready-made  clothing,  secures  his  "hands" 
and  begins  business. 

These  "sweater's"  dens  are  always  lo- 
cated in  the  most  wretched,  overcrowded 
tenement  house  districts.  He  has  no 
scale  of  wages,  but  pays  the  lowest  that 
he  can  possibly  induce  his  miserable  vic- 
tims to  work  for.  He  trades  upon  the 
unhappiness  and  misfortunes  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  neighborhood. 

If  a  woman  has  a  sick  husband  or  chil- 
dren, she  becomes  a  choice  bit  of  specula- 
tion to  this  human  shark.  He  says  to 
her,  "I  will  give  you  so  much."  She  must 
take  it  or  see  her  children  starve. 

Bad  as  is  the  condition  of  women-work- 
ers in  factories,  that  of  tenement-house 
workers  is  infinitely  worse.  In  the  fac- 
tory, from  the  mere  presence  of  a  num- 
ber of  people,  a  sort  of  public  opinion  is 
formed  which  is  often  powerful  enough 
to  deter  in  some  measure  the  employer 
from  many  acts  of  extreme  oppression 
and  injustice.  Then,  too,  they  are  under 
the  active  operations  of  the  factory  law, 
which,  however  incomplete  and  badly  ex- 
ecuted, affords  some  protection  to  the 
workers. 

With  the  present  force  of  factory  in- 
spectors it  is  impossible  to  reach  and 
properly  inspect  these  dens,  hidden  away 
as  they  are  in  the  cellars  and  garrets  and 
rear  buildings  of  tenement  houses.  And 
even  were  the  force  ten  times  greater 
than  it  now  is,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  a  law  compelling  the  registration 
of  all  factories  employing  three  or  more 
persons. 

One  of  the  most  frightful  features  of 
the  "sweating"  system  is  the  unchecked 
employment  of  very  young  children.  In 
these  districts  it  is  no  unusual  sight  to 
see  children  of  five,  six,  or  even  four 
years,  employed  all  day  sewing  on  but- 
tons, pulling   out    bastings,  or  carrying 


huge  piles  of  work  to  and  from  the 
"sweater's"  shop. 

A  teacher  in  one  of  the  primary  schools 
on  the  East  Side  told  me  not  long  since 
of  a  little  girl  in  her  class  who  was  con- 
stantly falling  asleep.  When  she  asked 
her  at  what  time  she  usually  went  to 
bed,  to  her  astonishment  the  child  an- 
swered, "One  o'clock,"  and  explained 
that  she  had  to  "pull  out  bastings"  until 
that  time.  The  family  were  Russians 
and  employed  by  a  "sweater"  in  the  cloak 
trade. 

About  three  months  ago  I  was  able  to 
get  together  thirty-five  coat  makers,  all 
of  whom  worked  under  the  "'sweating" 
system,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
organization. 

Familiar  as  I  was  with  many  of  the 
hardships  of  the  working-women  of  New 
York,  still  what  these  girls  told  me,  and 
which  I  afterwards  verified  by  investiga- 
tion, was  a  revelation  to  me.  I  found 
that  the  usual  work-day  of  girls  in  this 
trade  was  from  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  seven,  eight,  and  often  in 
the  busy  season  until  ten,  o'clock  at  night; 
that  in  the  clothing  trade  there  exists 
an  iniquitous  system  of  "task'^work 
which  surpasses  in  cold-blooded  cruelty 
anything  I  had  ever  before  heard  or 
read  of. 

The  "sweater"  in  this  trade  pays  so 
much  a  day,  usually  from  50  cents  to 
$1.00,  but  in  order  to  receive  this  sum 
the  worker  must  perform  a  certain  task- 
so  many  pieces  of  work.  This  task  is 
beyond  the  ability  of  any  girl  to  perform 
in  any  decent  work-day,  or  at  any  rea- 
sonable degree  of  swiftness.  To  do  even 
a  portion  of  it,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
girls  should  begin  at  five  or  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  work  until  late  at 
night. 

Even  with  these  hours,  the,  girls  told 
me  it  was  the  exception  when  a  worker 
finished  her  task  in  a  day;  but  she  is  not 
paid  for  a  day  until  the  allotted  task  is 
fully  completed.    So  that,  even  with  these 


inhuman  hours  and  the  frightful  rate  of 
speed  with  which  these  girls  worked,  one 
day's  work  always  lapped  over  upon  the 
next  day,  and  although  doing  six,  and 
often  even  seven,  day's  work  of  from  six- 
teen to  eighteen  hours'  duration,  they 
rarely  received  but  four  days'  pay. 

And  mark  the  subtle  cruelty  and  cun- 
ning of  this!  There  are  no  hours  pre- 
scribed. If  you  ask  the  "sweater,"  he 
will  say:  "Oh,  my  girls  can  come  to  work 
if  they  like  at  eight  o'clock."  But  the 
"task"  is  made  so  herculean  that  it  is 
impossible  to  accomplish  it  in  less  than 
a  work-day  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
hours.  And  with  the  cruel  necessity  of 
want  driving  these  young  girls  on,  the 
"sweater"  needs  no  other  slave-driver,  no 
superintendent,  no  foreman. 

The  thirty-five  girls,  many  of  whom 
were  mere  children,  resembled  in  no  re 
spect  other  young  g'irls.  They  were  pale, 
spiritless,  bent  and  weary.  So  young, 
and  yet  with  all  youthful  joy  and  buoy- 
ancy crushed  out  of  them  by  the  work- 
ings of  a  social  system  which  systemat- 
ically allows  the  weaker  to  go  to  the 
wall! 

And,  remember,  it  is  not  hundreds,  but 
thousands,  of  women  and  girls  who  work 
under  these  conditions. 

One  day  last  August  I  visited  a  tene- 
ment-house in  Ludlow  street,  entirely 
given  up  to  the  "sweaters."  In  every 
room  were  crowded  together  from  six  to 
ten  men  and  women,  four  or  five  ma- 
chines, with  a  cooking-stove  at  white 
heat,  for  the  use  of  the  pressers.  Women, 
with  white,  pinched  faces,  unkempt  hair, 
dressed  in  ragged,  dirty,  "unwomanly 
rags,"  were  working  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  hours  a  day  for  a  pittance  of 
from  50  to  75  cents.  No  words  of  mine 
can  picture  to  you  the  horror  of  it— the 
dirt,  the  squalor,  the  food  these  people 
eat,  the  clothes  they  wear,  the  beds  they 
sleep  in,  the  air  they  breathe,  and,  more 
pitiful  than  all,  their  weary  faces,  out  of 
which  all  hope  and  joy  had  long  since 
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been  banished.  All  make  up  a  scene  that 
would  linger  in  the  mind,  like  Dore's  pic- 
tures of  Dante's  "Inferno." 

The  overcrowding  on  the  East  Side 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

In  Essex  street  is  a  boarding-house  fre- 
quented by  cloak  and  knee-pants  makers. 
It  is  on  the  first  floor  of  an  old  tumble- 
down rookery,  and  comprises  a  front 
room,  perhaps  16x14  feet,  two  dark  bed- 
rooms, one  a  mere  passage-way,  and  a 
rear  room  with  one  window  opening  upon 
a  tall  brick  wall.  The  family  consisted 
of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  six  children. 
They  kept  eleven  boarders  in  these  quar- 
ters. 

And  this  is  the  system  we  are  living 
under— for  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  "sweating"  system  is  but  the  logical 
carrying  out  of  the  principles  of  the  com- 
petitive system  of  industry,  the  natural 
result  of  the  control  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction for  private  profit.  You  see  in  the 
"sweating"  system  the  future  condition 
of  the  working  class  foreshadowed,  un- 
less a  radical  change  is  brought  about 
by  you  in  the  laws  regulating  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  wealth. 

GOVERNMENT  WORKSHOPS. 

But  now,  to  an  American,  comes  the 
most  astounding  fact  in  connection  with 
this  barbarous  system.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  National  Government  gives  out 
the  contracts  for  the  clothing  of  its  sol- 
diers, sailors  and  postmen,  as  well  as  the 
making  of  mail-bags  and  other  supplies, 
to  the  lowest  bidder.  The  result,  of 
course,  is  easily  foreseen.  -  The  legitimate 
manufacturer  cannot  compete  with  the 
manufacturer  who  farms  out  his  work 
to  the  "sweater,"  and  the  contract  is  con- 
sequently gained  by  a  manufacturer  who 
does  not  make  a  single  garment  on  his 
premises,  as  was  the  case  of  a  contractor 
who  obtained  the  contract  for  making 
the  postmen's  uniforms.  I  visited  his  es- 
tablishment, and,  to  my  surprise,  saw  no 
sign  of  manufacturing— not  a  machine  to 
be  seen.    He  simply  had   an  establish- 


ment of  ready-made  men's  clothing.  All 
his  own  goods  and  the  Government  work 
was  done  by  "sweaters,"  whose  addresses 
he  refused  to  give  me,  but  a  few  of  which 
I  afterwards  learned. 

The  most  deplorable  cases  of  misery 
and  destitution,  of  horrible  surroundings 
and  oppression  in  the  matter  of  wages 
and  hours,  I  have  seen  among  the  women 
and  girls  employed  upon  Government 
work.  And  this  is  equally  true  of  Phila- 
delphia and  other  cities  where  this  work 
is  done. 

Thus  the  uniforms  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  this  great,  free  and  rich  coun- 
try are  made  by  women  and  girls  whose 
industrial  and  social  condition  is  a  shame 
and  a  disgrace  to  our  boasted  civilization. 

The  sight  of  little  children  working  on 
these  uniforms  certainly  cannot  fail  to 
suggest  the  thought  that  it  is  not  ex- 
actly the  school  in  which  to  foster  a  high 
and  disinterested  patriotism,  when  the 
first  reminder  that  they  have  a  country 
is  furnished  by  the  fact  that,  in  cold,  hun- 
ger and  dirt,  they  are  sewing  brass  but- 
tons on  the  uniforms  of  its  soldiers  and 
sailors  at  two  cents  a  hundred. 

With  a  surplus  which  furnishes  an  un- 
ending source  of  contention  between  the 
dominant  political  parties  in  this  country, 
over  which  politicians  wrangle  and  new 
issues  are  constantly  being  formed,  the 
United  States  Government  still  cannot 
afford  to  pay  a  living  price  for  honest  work 
done  for  its  public  servants.  Some  time 
ago,  Congress  sent  a  committee  to  New 
York  to  investigate  the  question  of  for- 
eign labor,  which  also  brought  in  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "sweating"  system.  I  was 
asked  to  send  some  women  in  the  cloak 
and  shirt  trades  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee. 1  then  took  the  opportunity 
to  ask  the  Chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  look  into  the  matter  of  how  the 
Government  work  was  done;  but  my  sug- 
gestion was  rather  coolly  received,  he  re- 
plying, "We  are  not  sent  here  to  investi- 
gate the  Government."    This   was  un- 


duubtedly  true,  but  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  the  working  men  and  women 
of  this  country  should  insist  that  the  con- 
ditions, wages  and  hours  of  the  men  and 
women  who  perform  Government  work 
should  be  investigated. 

It  is  a  blot  upon  our  glory  as  a  nation 
and  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization.  And 
why  should  the  National  Government  fol- 
low the  pernicious  custom,  established 
when  the  country  was  new  and  indus- 
trial conditions  different,  of  giving  out  its 
work  to  the  lowest  bidder?  Is  it  not 
rather  the  duty  of  a  Government,  empow- 
ered by  its  Constitution,  to  legislate  for 
the  general  welfare  of  its  people,  to  set 
up  a  standard  of  wages  and  hours  among 
its  own  employees? 

Why  not  establish  Government  work- 
shops for  the  manufacture  of  the  clothing 
of  its  sailors,  soldiers,  postmen  and  other 
supplies?  The  Government  makes  its  own 
money,  stamps,  carries  its  own  mails  and 
even  more  directly  to  the  point,  does  its 
own  printing. 

We  have  a  Government  Printing  Office. 
Why  not  have  Government  Clothing  Fac- 
tories in  the  one  or  two  cities  where  its 
work  is  principally  done? 

The  same  state  of  things  exists  in  Eng- 
land, and  there  too  the  Government  is  the 
most  grasping,  heartless  employer  of 
women's  labor.  But  let  our  country  be 
the  first  to  inaugurate  this  reform,  which 
would  reflect  credit  and  renown  upon  us 
as  a  nation,  and  would  be  speedily  fol- 
lowed, I  believe,  by  other  nations. 

While  many  European  countries,  nota- 
bly Germany,  are  giving  the  best  thought 
and  efforts  of  their  most  eminent  states- 
men and  political  economists  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  amelioration  of  the  industrial 
condition  of  their  peoples,  we  have,  as 
a  nation,  seemed  only  indifferent  lookers- 
on  at  the  struggle  of  the  working  popula- 
tion. 

This  I  hold  is  largely  the  fault  of  the 
working  people,  who  do  not  insist  strenu- 
ously and  loudly  enough  on  reforms  that 


are  obtainable  even  through  the  powers 
that  be. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  Government  to  build  factories 
which  would  be  models  in  lighting,  heat 
and  ventilation,  bringing  all  the  best  ap- 
pliances of  modern  science  to  its  aid,  and 
whose  architectural  beauty,  both  exterior 
and  interior,  would  be  a  source  of  edu- 
cation and  moral  and  mental  elevation  to 
the  workers. 

This  it  could  do,  with  a  fair  wage  and 
decent  hours  at  not  much,  if  any,  greater 
cost  than  now,  and  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  good  work  honestly  made. 
It  is,  under  the  present  system,  no  un- 
usual thing  for  whole  contracts  of  shoes 
and  clothing  to  be  declared  worthless, 
owing  to  the  "shoddy"  nature  of  their 
manufacture. 

I  most  earnestly  hope  that  this  conven- 
tion will  at  once  pass  resolutions  urging 
upon  Congress  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  Government  workshops.  And,  if 
possible,  to  appoint  a  committee,  to  act  in 
connection  with  a  committee  from  the 
Working  Women's  Society,  to  draw  up 
and  present  such  a  bill  to  the  present 
Congress  at  an  early  date. 

THE  USE  OF  LABELS. 

With  the  organization  of  working- 
women  comes  a  new  means  of  relief,  in 
the  extended  and  universal  use  of  labeled 
goods. 

For  instance,  if  the  workers  in  the  sew- 
ing industries  were  united  in  a  thorough 
and  far-reaching  organization,  it  would 
be  possible  for  them  to  issue  a  label  for 
goods  made  under  fair  conditions,  wages 
and  hours. 

It  would  then  be  the  most  sacred  duty 
of  every  working-man  and  woman  to  buy 
only  labeled  goods.  And  it  is  only  the 
working  people  who,  in  their  capacity  as 
purchasers,  can  bring  about  I  his  reform, 
as  they  are  the  only  purchasers  of  these 
grades  of  goods. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  imperative  duties 
of  the  working  people  that  they  awake  to 
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a  sense  of  their  responsibilities  as  con- 
sumers. Last  winter  an  officer  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  came  to  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  the  Working  Wom- 
en's Society  to  establish  a  co-operative 
clothing  factory,  promising  the  exclusive 
patronage  of  the  Alliance  to  goods  made 
under  such  conditions.  I  explained  to 
him  the  folly  of  attempting  isolated  cases 
of  co-operation  in  the  midst  of  the  uni- 
versal reign  of  competition,  but  asked 
him  if  the  farmers  would  promise  their 
influence  as  consumers  to  the  use  of  la- 
beled goods,  in  case  the  women  in  the 
sewing  industries  should  become  organ- 
ized. This  he  readily  promised  on  behalf 
of  his  organization,  as  the  condition  ot 
the  sewing-women  of  New  York  had 
aroused  the  keenest  sympathy  of  the  agri- 
cultural population.  And  this  is  the  very 
class  of  people  who  buy  in  large  quanti- 
ties ready-made  clothing,  the  industry  in 
which  the  greatest  oppression  and  misery 
prevails.  In  this  I  see  great  hope  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  wom- 
en in  the  ready-made  clothing  industry. 

STATISTICS   OF  LABOR. 

Another  subject  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  working  people  is  that  of 
statistics  as  they  are  dealt  out  to  them  by 
decennial  Censuses  and  Reports  of  the  Na- 
tional and  State  Labor  Bureaus.  At  no 
time  in  the  social  and  economic  history 
of  this  country  has  there  been  a  greater 
demand  for  correct  statistical  information 
regarding  the  true  condition  of  the  people 
than  now,  when  the  defenders  of  the  old 
and  the  advocates  of  the  new  social  order 
are  all  eagerly  striving  to  strengthen 
their  respective  positions  by  their  aid. 
We  need  true,  impartial  'statistics  regard- 
ing the  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  masses,  the  employment  of 
women  and  children,  night  work,  the 
productive  power  of  labor  and  its  share 
of  the  wealth  it  produces,  as  well  as  the 
statistics  of  overcrowding,  overwork  and 
defective  sanitation,  to  conclusively  sup- 


port the  attacks  we  make  on  the  present 
industrial  system. 

Labor  Bureaus  have  been  established 
in  many  of  the  States  and  by  the  Na* 
tional  Government  chiefly  through  the  ef- 
forts of  labor  organizations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  such  information.  But 
I  claim  they  are  not  giving  us  trustworthy 
statistics;  that  they  are  more  or  less  taint- 
ed with  a  partisan  and  class  bias,  and 
are  consequently  useless  and  misleading 
to  the  working  people.  In  confirmation 
of  this  I  cite  not  only  the  extract  I  read 
in  the  first  part  of  this  paper  from  tho 
Eighth  Census,  but  also  the  last  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Labor  Bureau, 
which  deals  with  the  condition  of  work- 
ing-women in  large  cities  and  which  1 
know,  from  my  own  personal  experience, 
to  be  a  most  remarkable  perversion  of 
facts  and  compiled  in  the  interest  of  the 
employing  class. 

It  is  true  that  the  working  people  are 
able,  from  their  own  practical  experience, 
to  discriminate  between  true  and  false 
statistics,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not 
able  to  refute  the  latter  with  their  own 
figures  as  are  the  working  classes  of  Eng- 
land, who,  through  the  efforts  of  the  trade 
unions,  have  collected  a  vast  amount  of 
correct  tabulated  statistics. 

In  order  that  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  may  in  time  possess  perfectly 
accurate  statistics  of  the  hours,  wages 
and  conditions  of  the  men  and  women 
working  in  the  trades  affiliated  with  it,  I 
would  recommend  that  one  or  more  sta- 
tisticians be  appointed  in  every  trade 
whose  duties  shall  not  be  merely  nominal 
but  who  shall  be  expected  to  give  quar- 
terly statistical  reports.  The  statistician* 
of  the  various  trades  in  a  city  should 
form  a  statistical  society  for  the  purpose 
of  awakening  a  wider  interest  in  this  im- 
portant work,  and  which  should  meet  at 
stated  times  to  compare  results  and  con- 
fer together  on  better  and  more  effective 
methods  of  work. 

In  time  they  could,  for  the  same  object, 
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hold  State  and  National  conventions. 

I  would  also  strongly  urge  the  labor  or- 
ganizations in  every  large  city,  in  addi- 
tion, to  contribute  toward  the  expense, 
which  would  be  trifling  for  each  organi- 
zation, of  employing  a  trained  statistician 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  compile,  clas- 
sify and  direct  the  work  of  the  trade  sta- 
tisticians, as  well  as  make  special  investi- 
gations himself.  Thus  organized  labor 
would,  in  a  few  years,  have  a  collection 
o£  true  statistics  regarding  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  people  with  which  to  re- 
fute the  false  and  untrustworthy  reports 
of  partisan  labor  bureaus. 

While  the  mere  fact  that  such  a  mass 
of  statistics,  carefully  and  scientifically 
compiled,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  labor 
people  would  prevent,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, the  imposition  of  false  or  one-sided 
statistics. 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

So  awful  has  become  the  condition  of 
working-women  in  large  cities  that  it  has 
become  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  our 
times,  and  so  gigantic  has  the  evil  -be- 
come that  even  the  bravest  shrink  back 
from  undertaking  its  amelioration.  Work- 
ingmen,  engaged  in  the  work  of  building 
up  their  own  trade  unions,  and  with,  in 
many  cases,  a  fancied  antagonism  of  in- 
terests existing  between  the  men  and 
women  workers  in  a  trade — although  I  am 
convinced  that  men  are  opposed  to  women 
as  co-workers  only  when  they  become  a 
factor  in  reducing  wages — still,  all  has 
contributed  to  cause  the  working-man, 
whose  duty  it  naturally  was  to  teach  and 
train  these  women  in  the  principles  and 
methods  of  organized  labor,  to  become 
passive  lookers-on  in  their  struggle  for 
existence. 

The  result  of  this  inaction  on  the  part 
of  working-men,  and  the  increasing  hor- 
rors of  women's  condition,  has  caused  a 
multitude  of  palliative  and  charitable 
schemes  for  their  relief  to  spring  up  in 
all  large  cities  which  still  further  in- 
creases the  evils  of  working-women's  con- 
dition. 


Working-men,  by  their  sturdy  independ- 
ence, achieved  chiefly  through  the  power 
of  organization,  have  placed  themselves 
beyond  the  ordinary  workings  of  charity. 
In  times  of  sickness  and  out  of  work,  the 
workman  turns  for  relief  and  help  to  his 
trade  union,  and  without  loss  of  self-re- 
spect accepts,  aid  from  its  fund,  which  he 
has  himself  helped  to  accumulate  by  his 
dues  and  assessments. 

But  working-women,  without  the  moral 
and  financial  support  of  organization  and 
with  the  more  wretched  conditions  pre- 
vailing, as  a  result  of  this  lack,  have  truly 
become  the  victims  of  charity  and  philan- 
thropy. So  great  has  this  evil  become 
that  I  hold  that  charity  should  be  classed 
as  one  of  the  direct  causes  of  the  wretched 
industrial  condition  of  working-women. 

Charity  has  for  a  long  time  tried  its 
hand  at  alleviating  the  evils  of  their  con- 
dition. It  has  built  lodging-houses,  Chris- 
tion  Homes,  refuges,  reformatories,  etc., 
and  still  the  evils  go  on  increasing — nay, 
these  very  methods  have  added  a  fearful 
impetus  to  the  causes  of  the  evils. 

The  evils  of  charity  are  both  moral  and 
economic.  It  robs  the  character  of  the 
working-woman  of  its  qualities  of  self- 
respect,  its  moral  and  intellectual  inde- 
pendence and  in  the  place  of  these  ster- 
ling virtues  implants  the  seeds  of  distrust 
and  a  cringing,  false  respect  for  money 
and  position. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  the  evils 
are  still  more  serious  and  far-reaching. 
Although  charity  undoubtedly  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  noblest  and  most  unselfish  mo- 
tives of  human  conduct,  it  has,  in  later 
times,  been  warped  and  turned  aside  from 
its  original  and  legitimate  purpose  and 
become  a  disturbing  element  in  industrial 
affairs.  In  a  simpler  state  of  society,  its 
only  function  was  the  care  and  relief  of 
the  sick  and  those  disabled  by  age  or  ac- 
cident; but  in  the  nineteenth  century  it 
has  become  the  most  powerful  ally  of  the 
competitive  system  of  industry  and  forms 
one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  its  sup- 
port and  continuance.    According  to  the 
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reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charities 
the  amount  expended  in  public  and  pri- 
vate charity  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
enormously  increased. 

We  find  charity  everywhere  supple- 
menting  the  present  industrial  system, 
bolstering  it  up  and  making  its  opera- 
tions possible;  accepting  its  horrible  re- 
sults as  a  normal  state  of  things;  and  in- 
stead of  bitterly  and  relentlessly  attack- 
ing the  root  of  the  evil,  attempting  to 
plaster  up  and  palliate  its  consequences. 

Charity  has  only  succeeded  in  making 
it  easier  for  the  unscrupulous  employers 
of  women  to  exploit  them  safely  and  re- 
spectably. By  the  side  of  the  huge  fac- 
tory, whose  owner  is  growing  enormously 
rich,  upon  the  spoliation  of  his  women 
workers,  it  builds  the  Lodging  House  or 
Christian  Home,  and  this  enables  the 
manufacturer  to  pay  wages  below  the  liv- 
ing point. 

The  "sweating"  system  would  in  many 
cases  be  almost  impossible,  were  it  not 
for  the  thoughtless  charity  of  innumera- 
ble Church  Relief,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Societies,  etc.,  etc. 

If  these  societies  would  look  carefully 
into  the  histories  of  their  pensioners,  they 
would  find  in  almost  every  case  that  they 
are  the  underpaid  employees  of  some 
manufacturer  of  slop-work  goods  or  his 
"contractor"  who  counts  upon  the  dole 
of  charity  to  supplement  the  wages  of 
his  miserable  workers. 

But  while  thus  indirectly  charity  is  one 
of  the  many  causes  which  tend  to  depress 
the  condition  of  working-women  by  mak- 
ing possible  many  of  the  exactions  and 
oppressions  under  which  they  suffer,  the 
rapid  increase  of  great  charitable  institu- 
tions, supported  by  the  municipal  or  State 
treasury,  within  whose  walls  are  often 
housed  hundreds  of  women  and  girls,  has 
become  a  direct  means  of  lowering  wages 
by  entering  directly  into  competition  with 
the  sewing-women,  already  the  most  nu- 
merous and  oppressed  of  women-workers. 
And  what  an  unequal  competition!  With 


all  living  expenses  paid  by  the  city  or 
State,  augmented  by  the  voluntary  offer- 
ings of  the  charitable,  the  managers  ot 
those  institutions  are  able  and  do  sell  the 
labor  of  their  inmates  far  below  the  rate 
of  wages  prevailing  outside — miserably 
low  as  that  is. 

Sometimes  this  is  done  from  ignorance 
of  conditions  existing  among  working- 
women  in  the  world,  as  the  directors  of 
many  of  these  large  institutions  for  wom- 
en are  sisters,  whose  vows  incapacitate 
them  from  acquiring  such  knowledge  by 
personal  contact  or  intercourse. 

It  is,  of  course,  claimed  that  the  insti- 
tutions do  so  small  a  percentage  of  the 
work  done  that  it  does  not  affect  wages. 
But  under  the  present  industrial  system 
it  is  well  known  that  a  reduction  of 
wages,  even  in  a  fraction  of  the  trade, 
has  an  immediate  effect  upon  the  wages 
of  the  whole  trade.  In  the  Catholic  Pro- 
tectory, sheltering  about  1,000  girls, 
shirts,  gloves,  men's  and  boys'  clothing 
are  made  at  prices  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  woman  to  live  upon  out- 
side. Scores  of  sewing-women  have  told; 
me  that,  upon  protesting  against  a  reduc- 
tion in  wages,  they  have  been  met  with 
the  answer,  "We  can  get  work  done  by 
the  sisters  at  these  prices." 

In  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  an 
institution  founded  for  the  reclamation  of 
fallen  women  and  supported  by  the  city, 
the  women,  to  the  number  of  several  hun- 
dreds, under  the  supervision  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  the  Good  Shepherd,  are  employed 
in  making  children's  waists,  clothing  and 
underwear  at  any  prices  the  manufac- 
turer chooses  to  offer. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  gentle,  pious 
sisters,  who,  unfortunately  for  the  work 
they  have  undertaken,  know  so  little  of 
outside  conditions,  do  not  fully  realize  the 
crime  they  are  every  day  commitfing 
against  working-women. 

I  wonder  if  they  have  ever  considered 
the  economic  causes  that  create  one  of 
their  inmates.    The  gradual  stages  from 
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want  and  misery  to  vice  and  shame,  the 
horrible  depressing  poverty  ever  growing 
greater  and  grimmer,  the  ceaseless  grind 
and  oppression  of  heartless  employers. 
And  when  at  last  a  bitter  protest  has 
been  wrung  from  her  by  a  threatened  re- 
duction in  wages,  to  be  met  by  the  in- 
formation that  the  sisters  are  willing  to 
do  her  work  at  these  prices,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  she  returns  to  her  miserable  ten- 
ement with  a  bitter  feeling  in  her  heart 
against  religion,  whose  representatives 
have  been  unconsciously,  but  nevertheless 
as  truly,  her  oppressors  as  the  most  cruel 
employer.  And  when,  despairing,  she  is 
driven  to  eke  out  her  miserable  wages  by 
the  wages  of  sin,  she  is  brought,  by  a 
strange  irony  of  fate,  to  the  House  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  to  be  reformed.  Thus,  in 
a  vicious  circle,  this,  and  similar  institu- 
tions for  women,  create  the  very  class 
they  are  founded  to  reclaim. 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
white  underwear  in  New  York,  not  long 
ago,  advertised  in  the  leading  newspapers 
of  New  York  State  for  inmates  of  charita- 
ble institutions  to  do  his  work  at  "good 
prices." 

The  officer  of  an  institution  for  women 
in  Syracuse  answered  the  advertisement, 
asking  for  the  prices,  etc.  She  found 
they  were  much  less  than  those  paid  to 
outside  workers.  Still  this  manufacturer 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  large  number  of 
charitable  institutions  throughout  New 
York  and  the  adjoining  States  to  do  his 
work. 

STATE   CONTROL  OF  CHARITY. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  much  of  the 
evil  done  by  these  charitable  institutions 
would  be  lessened  if  they  were  under  the 
sole  control  and  management  of  the 
State,  and  carried  on  according  to  the 
most  enlightened  and  progressive  princi- 
ples of  political  economy — a  policy  that 
would  take  into  the  fullest  consideration 
outside  economic  conditions,  and  whosf 
primary  object  would  be  to  reduce  their 
number  to  the  smallest  possible  minimum 


and  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  competi- 
tion with  outside  workers. 

But  an  immediate  reform  that  would 
work  great  good  would  be  the  passage 
of  a  law,  or  an  amendment  to  an  exist- 
ing law,  requiring  all  charitable  and 
penal  institutions  to  give,  in  their  Annual 
Reports,  the  amount  of  work  done  for 
outside  parties,  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses, together  with  the  prices  paid  for 
each  kind  of  work. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Thus  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  women- 
workers  either  must  become  organized 
and  receive  not  only  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  but  also  equal  opportunities  for 
working,  or  they  will,  by  degrees,  natu- 
rally form  an  inferior  class  in  every 
trade  in  which  they  enter;  a  class  more 
poorly  paid,  and  who  will,  in  consequence, 
work  longer  hours;  who  will  receive  less 
consideration  from  their  employers,  and 
who  will  be  without  means  of  redress, 
even  in  those  grievances  which  are  most 
degrading  to  their  womanhood.  In  this 
condition  they  will  be  a  constant  menace 
to  wages;  they  will  be  used,  In  ca«se  of 
strikes  and  lockouts,  to  supply  the  places 
of  union  men;  and,  in  short,  we  shall 
witness  the  horrible  spectacle  of  workers 
whose  interests  are  identical  being  used 
against  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  low- 
ering the  general  condition  of  their  class. 

The  bitterness  with  which  employers 
oppose  the  organization  of  women  fur- 
nishes the  best  evidence  of  their  present 
value  in  supplying  them  with  ignorant, 
unthinking  and  consequently  cheap  la- 
borers. 

Another,  and  to  some  a  stronger,  reason 
to  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  organization 
of  women  is,  that  women  will  bring  a 
new  and  valuable  element— a  needed  ele- 
ment—into the  labor  movement.  They 
will,  when  once  thoroughly  awakened  to 
the  uses  and  power  of  organization,  bring 
to  it,  as  they  have  to  all  other  causes 
to  which  they  have  given  allegiance,  an 
enthusiasm,    a    self-sacrificing  devotion 
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and  a  persistency  which  will  render  them 
invaluable  in  the  final  struggle  for  the 
emancipation  of  labor. 

METHODS. 

From  my  own  experience  in  organizing 
women  I  would  give  the  following  brief 
suggestions  as  to  some  of  the  methods 
to  be  employed: 

Let  them  have  their  own  separate  or- 
ganizations, even  in  the  mixed  trades, 
with  their  own  meetings  carried  on  en- 
tirely by  themselves,  with  their  own  pre- 
siding officers,  treasurers,  secretaries,  etc. 

Do  not  expect  them  to  become  mere  ad- 
denda to  men's  organizations,  or  they  wilt 
be  failures.  Neither  men  nor  women  will 
long  feel  an  interest  in  an  organization 
that  is  not  under  their  direct  manage- 
ment. 

The  very  qualities  that  most  need  en- 
couragement and  development  in  the 
characters  of  working- women  will  be 
brought  into  play  by  the  carrying  on  of 
their  own  organizations,  viz.,  the  forma- 
tion of  exact  business  methods  and  hab- 
its, a  sense  of  the  order  and  courtesy  re- 
quired in  meetings,  the  habit  of  express- 
ing themselves  readily  and  easily  in  pub- 
lic, and  a  knowledge  of  their  own  condi- 
tion as  workers. 

Another,  and  to  me  a  powerful  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  separate  organizations 
for  women  lies  in  the  fact  that  tliey  are 
women,  and  that  therefore  many  subjects 
which  are  of  vital  importance  to  them  as 
workers  are  of  only  secondary  interest 
to  men.  For  example,  the  securing  of 
women  factory  inspectors  in  New  York 
State  was  entirely  the  work  of  the  Work- 
ing-Women's Society. 

Then,  too,  women,  being  so  much  newer 
in  organization  than  men,  need  a  vast 
amount  of  elementary  education  in  its 
principles,  methods  and  aims  that  is  nat- 
urally not  given  in  the  older  trade  unions 
of  men. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  women  are 
not  to  be  affiliated  with  both  local  and 
national  bodies  of  men.  On  the  contrary, 
I  would  most  strongly  urge  this. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Just  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  speak- 
ing a  word  for  the  public  school  teachers. 
The  most  zealous,  efficient  and  devoted 
co-workers  I  have  in  the  work  of  organ- 
izing women  are  public  school  teachers. 

They  are  the  natural  ally  of  the  working 
people,  since  they  are  the  educators  of 
their  children,  and  no  effort  should  be 
spared  in  bringing  them  into  close  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  with  the  labor 
movement.  Nearly  every  convention  of 
working-men,  whether  in  this  country  or 
Europe,  has  embodied  the  principle  of 
"equal  pay  for  both  sexes"  in  their  plat- 
forms and  constitutions.  And  now,  in  the 
case  - of  women  teachers  in  our  public 
schools,  there  is  an  opportunity  of  put- 
ting it  into  practice.  The  ability  and 
even  superiority  of  women  teachers,  both 
as  instructors  and  disciplinarians,  has 
been  acknowledged  both  by  the  most 
prominent  educators  of  our  own  and  oilier 
countries,  and  still  they  receive  only 
about  three-fourths  as  much  salary  as 
men  teachers. 

A  widespread  effort  is  now  being  made 
by  women  teachers  in  all  our  large  cities 
to  equalize  the  salaries  of  men  and 
women  teachers. 

In  every  city  the  labor  organizations  can 
be  of  most  effective  assistance  by  sending 
committees  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
endorsing  the  movement  and  working  for 
it  in  various  ways  that  will  suggest  them- 
selves in  each  locality.  This  is  a  simple 
act  of  justice,  and  would  bring  into  sym- 
pathy the  working  people  and  the  educa- 
tors of  their  children. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  is  not  the 
strongest  condemnation  of  the  present  in- 
dustrial system  furnished  by  the  condi- 
tion of  its  working-women  and  children? 

Do  not  the  miseries  and  degradation  re- 
sulting from  the  competitive  system  of 
industry  bear  most  heavily  upon  women 
and  children  who  earn  their  bread  by 
their  own  labor? 

A  few  days  ago,  in  New  York,  a  meet- 
ing was  called  in  Cooper  Union  to  pro- 
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test  against  the  execution  of  Sophie 
Gunsburg,  a  young  girl  who,  for  purely 
political  reasons,  was  condemned  to 
death  in  Russia.  Such  meetings  are 
good;  the  working  people  should  love, 
cherish  and  reverence  the  names,  lives 
and  memories  of  those  who  offer  their 
lives  in  protest  against  the  present  social 
system. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  she  is  not  the 
first  woman  martyr.  They  die  in  Russia, 
and  they  also  die — especially  the  children 
—in  appalling  heaps  in  Mulberry,  Hester 
and  Essex  streets  in  New  York  City. 

In  Russia  they  have  one  Czar;  here  we 
have  a  multitude  of  industrial  Czars  who 
have  almost  unlimited  power  over  the 
lives  of  their  subjects. 


When  the  martyrology  of  the  proleta- 
riat shall  be  written,  among  its  unknown 
and  unnumbered  saints  shall  be  thou- 
sands, aye,  tens  of  thousands  of  women 
and  little  children— little  children  who 
have  offered  up  their  innocent  young 
lives  in  the  mines,  in  the  factories,  in  the 
stores  and  the  warehouses  of  our  great 
commercial  centers.  But,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  words  of  an  eminent  labor  re- 
former, that  "the  death  of  every  martyr 
hastens  the  end  of  the  system  under 
which  they  are  sacrificed,"  they  will  not 
have  died  in  vain,  and  we  may  well  call 
blessed  both  their  lives  and  their  deaths. 
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